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life as he grew older. In his book Stadier paa Livets
Vej (Stages on 'Life's Way] he says : " A son is, as it
were, a mirror in which a father sees himself reflected ;
and a father is for a son a kind of mirror in which he
sees what he himself will some day be. But the father
and son of whom we speak seldom regarded each
other in this way ; for their daily life only displayed
the cheerfulness of a lively intercourse. It would,
however, happen at times that the father, with a
troubled look in his face, would stand in front of his
son and say: * Poor child, thou livest in silent
despair!' "

Bad as Kierkegaard's home was, for a boy of his
character and disposition, as a preparation for the
world, school was no better. He was sickly and could
not play games like his comrades ; and they jeered
mercilessly at the coarse peasant's clothes in which
he was sent to school. Mentally he was as unable to
cope with his surroundings as he was physically;
and his school experiences were in this respect but a
foreshadowing of what was to befall him in later life.
He was one of those shy, shrinking children who make
enemies unwittingly; he found himself at war with
his surroundings without desiring it. And in self-
defence he had often to have recourse to deceit and
lying ; if he retaliated openly, his sharp irony, which
was his only weapon, made things worse than before.
Even a conscious self-deception was part of the
armour with which he protected his own weakness
and embarrassment. Here lay, perhaps, the origin
of that extraordinary hide-and-seek which he plays
with his own personality all through his writings.
Worst of all, the harsh discipline of home and school
engendered in Kierkegaard a cringing, cowardly
attitude towards his fellows, a flunkeyism which
warped his whole life. But it also fostered a kind of
inner life of a very different kind. Although to the
world he appeared as the most crushed of crushed
worms, Kierkegaard was in his own heart and